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fused by emotion that merely thinking about it was sufficient
to conjure up a delicious emotion, a nostalgia as for some
vanished youth.

The progress of this sentiment is fairly easy to determine.
The men of the Renaissance admired the ruins in Rome
because they had been Roman temples. The men of the
eighteenth century admired them because they were ruins.
They even erected similar ruins in their own parks, and
shattered Corinthian columns and broken arches appeared
in English landscape. There is in the Victoria and Albert
Museum a drawing by one of the brothers Adam, and on it is
plainly written, "Design for a Ruin". Your Roman or your
Greek would have thought a designer of ruins visited by the
gods with some strange madness. Perhaps he was, but, if
so, his disease was -universal. It was not long in spreading
throughout all classes and including in its symptoms not only
a hunger for Roman ruins, but for any ruins. There was even
a reaction against classical remains and a marked preference
for Gothic.

In literature we have The Castle ofOtranto. Horace Walpole
was one of those excessively sensitive natures which are like
very delicate meteorological instruments recording the ap-
proach of an atmospheric disturbance long before the hands
of ordinary barometers have moved from "Set fair". But
Walpole was followed by "Monk" Lewis and a whole tribe,
while head and shoulders above them all stands the tall figure
of Sir Walter Scott. Moonlight shone through the broken
windows of ruined abbeys, knights clashed together in tourney,
ladies in steeple-caps waved white kerchiefs from castle win-
dows, monkerie came back into fashion, ghosts walked again.
These things were far from being merely literary pro-
perties, although in England their influence was prevented
from spreading quickly by Protestantism and the Evangelical
reaction. In France there was no such safeguard, and there
the influence of Scott was more than matched by that of
Chateaubriand.